














Horticulture in the Far West. 
EDITORIAL NOTES. 
Forest Tree Planting on the Great Plains, 

OBSERVE an universal love of tree planting, both for shelter and ornament, 
as well as profit. In some localities it is a great hobby, and a very sensible one 
too. Beyond the central portions of Kansas and Nebraska, the country is so elevated, 
oftentimes so cold, and so utterly devoid of water or rain for irrigating purposes, 
that most agricultural writers have asserted, over and over again, it was useless to 
attempt any sort of tree culture, for they could not possibly live in so uncongenial a 
soil and climate. Mr. R. S. Elliott, Industrial Agent of the Kansas Pacific Railway, 
has for several years past been studying thoroughly the characteristics of meteorology, 
temperature, winds, and soil of this region, and at last became convinced that tree- 
culture was a possibility, and therefore commenced three experimental nursery beds 
in the most exposed localities, to prove that the plains did actually possess some 
encouraging signs of success in tree growth, and to remove beyond further question 
the prejudices of those writers who know so little of the subject. We were intensely 
interested in these experiments, and eagerly waited for the trains to arrive at the 
different points. The first plantation is at Wilson, a small station 239 miles west of 
Kansas City, and at an elevation of 1,686 feet above the level of the ocean, or over 
a quarter of a mile high. The second plantation is at Ellis, 302 miles west, and 
2,119 feet high. The third is at Fort Wallace, 423 miles west, and 3,303 feet high, 
nearly in longitude 102°, and very near to the western boundary of the State of 
Kansas. Most of these experimental grounds were from five to ten acres in extent, 

although all the ground was not fully occupied. 
The objects of Mr. Elliott were two-fold: First, to see if young trees taken from 


our ordinary commercial nurseries and transplanted here, would thrive either with or 
21 
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without irrigation, and, second, tolearn what varieties adapted themselves most readily 
to the situation, and made the most rapid and healthy growth. His facilities for the 
purpose were rather rude. His only force consisted of two laborers, who knew nothing 
of tree-planting ; the boxes of trees were opened at three different stations, and the 
. trees had to be transported from place to place, and subjected to considerable handling, 
exposure and delay before all were finally planted. At each place the ground was 
broken up last September, to the depth of six or eight inches, and again plowed 
over this spring, when the seeds of some trees were sown without special care, and 
the other young trees hastily planted. No artificial irrigation was resorted to, neither 
had there been much subsequent cultivation of the ground, from the beginning of 
spring down to the Ist of August. The ground was also not particularly advan- 
tageous for the purpose, being a high, rolling prairie, very dry soil, covered with the 
buffalo grass, and considerably exposed to the driving winds. Each plot was 
surrounded by a board fence five feet high, which, no doubt, had some ameliorating 
influence, for it was noticed that the trees nearest the fences, under the lee of the 
wind, made the best growth. The average age of the trees planted was two years. 
At the three stations, about eighteen varieties have been set out, namely : 

Evergreens—White, Scotch, Australian and Corsican pine; Norway spruce, red 
cedar. Deciduous—Ailantus, ash, box elder, catalpa, cottonwood, linden, silver leaved 
maple, sycamore-leaved maple, Osage orange, Lombardy poplar, elm, honey-locust, 
European larch, black walnut, tulip tree, white willow, golden willow. Fruits—Apple, 
cherry, peach, plum, Concord grapevines. 

The above were all transplanted. At the same places, there were sown, in the fall 
of 1870, and spring of 1871, seeds of ailantus, catalpa, chestnut, elm, black locust, 
honey locust, soft maple, oak, Osage orange, peach, pecan, pinon (New Mexican nut 
pine), and black walnut. 

At the head of the list for rapidity of growth, from either seed or transplanted 
trees, is the ailantus. In every place, its vigor and health and hardiness are super- 
eminent, and its growth would have done credit to any nursery of careful treatment. 
It is said this is the only tree at Denver which thrives without irrigation, the eleva- 
tion being 5,200 feet. The general opinion is that it may safely be put down as one 
of the most successful and rapid-growing trees for any portion of the plains, and that 
it would prove exceedingly valuable either for screens, for timber, or belts, or as a 
help in ameliorating the climate and attracting rains. It needs so little attention, 
and usually does so well on dry and even sandy soil, that its success here is unques- 
tionable. Next to this, the most interesting is the larch. A large number of these 
had been ordered and planted, but owing to the lateness of their arrival and careless 
handling, only few werealive. Most of them had also been planted too deep, yet 
those which lived made growth so satisfactory that Mr. Robert Douglas, the best 
evergreen authority on the subject in the West, says they fully equal, and in some 
cases excel, anything that he has seen in his own locality in Illinois, or any portion 
of the West. The principal difficulty is in starting them properly. After that there 
would be no question of their adaptability to the soil and climate. The testimony is 
also confirmed by Josiah Hoopes, Thomas Meehan, and D. L. Hall, who were present 
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with us. White ash has been largely planted, and at the time I saw them had made vigor- 
ous shoots a foot to eighteen inches in length, and seemed perfectly healthy in all respects, 
although suffering somewhat from the attacks of a large green worm, which had 
unexpectedly appeared. A black beetle (known also as the blister beetle) had eaten 
the foliage of some of the trees, and may become a disagreeable enemy. Catalpa is 
a rapid-growing tree, and its timber is very durable in the ground. Mr. Dunlap con- 
siders it one of the most promising trees, notwithstanding the apprehensions which 
are felt that its broad leaves will render it peculiarly susceptible to injury from the 
prairie winds. Box elder and Osage orange are perfectly healthy and vigorous. 
Willow—Also vigorous, but had been gnawed considerably by the prairie dogs. Other 
trees suffered in like manner, but the willow much the worst. Soft maple is injured 
a little by the winds, Cottonwood—A valuable tree, and a good grower. Chestnut 
—A failure ; likewise European sycamore and linden. The evergreens seem to be 
more uniform in their success, The Scotch and white pines have made shoots of four 
to six inches in length; the Corsican pine and Lawson’s cypress a perfect failure. 
The Austrian pine and Norway spruce are variable. At each station some one or 
two varieties took the lead in vigor and adaptability to the location. At Wilson, the 
lowest in elevation of the three points, the Austrian pines are most successful, while 
maples are thrifty, and Osage orange quite as vigorous. The larches, where they 
were not planted too deep, have also done very well. Corn, also, shows good ears. 
At Ellis, the proprietor of the hotel treated us to afine dinner. All the vegetables 
had been raised there in his own garden without irrigation (for there is no oppor- 
tunity to secure water), and he proposes to start a twenty acre farm, and grow corn 
and wheat; his bread was remarkable for its whiteness and sweetness. He has taken 
pains to keep a record of the rain storms this summer, and handed a little card to us 
with the dates of rain, from March 25 to July 27, by which it appeared that rain 
fell on an average of once every three or four days, or three times in the last week 
in March, seven times in April, four times in May, seven times in June, and four 
times in July. On the Ist of July there was hail, and all through the first week 
there were heavy dews. These facts are very important, as in previous years rain 
had never been known here, while now, with the cultivation of the soil and the advent 
of settlements, the rains were beginning to fall regularly, and in quantities sufficient 
to nourish growing crops. 

Of the trees planted at Ellis, all have grown without irrigation, and received no 
water save from the showers of the sky. He has given away here and there along 
the road, 80 to 100 bushels of black walnuts, and says, as far as he has heard, every 
tree is living. The ailantus tree he esteems the most valuable of all trees. Forty- 
seven trees of this variety had been put out, and all were alive and healthy, exhibiting 
young shoots a foot long. 

The experiments in seeds were not quite as definite in results as from the trans- 
planted trees, but gave great eficouragement. This work was purposely done in any 
rude style, such as a farmer would ordinarily practice. The seeds were sown broad- 
cast on the plowed ground, harrowed in slightly, and left to take care of themselyes. 
Here, again, the ailantus takes the Jead, and oyt-grows all competitors. The young 
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plants stand more thickly together than they would if properly thinned for a perma. 
nent plantation, having grown in less than three months one to two inches in height, 
and having a rich, healthy color of foliage. The other seeds sown here and there 
had germinated in occasional spots, enough to show the possibility of growth, although 
many doubtless will not grow before next year. Almost all these trees would have 
done far better if they had been pruned back to one or two buds at time of planting, 
Likewise, if a coating of mulch, if nothing better than prairie hay, had been applied, 
the growth would have been double, but enough has been done to satisfy any sanguine 
man that tree culture upon the far Western prairies is no longer a doubt or conjecture, 
but has a reasonable prospect of success. The solution of these experiments is 
calculated to have an important bearing, not only on the agriculture of those sections, 
but also the climate, and may be looked upon as one of the most important discoveries 
of modern times. At Denver, the people have exhibited commendable energy in setting 
out shade trees. The cottonwood is the universal favorite, and wherever it has received 
but the slightest irrigation it has done finely, growing with a vigor very remarkable, 
throwing up its long shoots of luxuriant green leaves 3 to 6 feet in a single season. 
Some trees, only four years planted, are 20 feet high and 4 inches in diameter. At 
Greeley, attempts at planting larches and evergreens have proved failures, principally 
from inexperience in handling and want of proper irrigation. The streets have been 
but very little planted with shade trees, although some have begun the good work. 
The people are now, however, better prepared and better informed how to manage 
them, and will continue experiments until something definite is known. Maple has 
been the only street-tree planted, and although in some cases irrigated constantly, 
yet they look sickly and doubtful. Even the apple-trees in the nurseries are far 
more healthy. In Nebraska there is a much more favorable climate for tree-culture, 
and the people are indulging in it freely. For 300 or 400 miles west of the Missouri 
River there are regular rains throughout the growing season, and every kind of tree 
appears to do well. In one county alone, it is said, over 3,000,000 trees have been 
planted this year, and it is‘estimated that out of the 50,000 new settlers that have 
come into the State within a year, fully one-half will plant trees largely. Near 
Omaha, Mr. Joel T. Griffith has forty acres of forest, black-walnut, cotton-wood, 
etc., which he planted in 1854 and 1858, fourteen years ago. The trees of the 
former are now bearing wagon-loads of nuts, and the cotton-woods are as big around 
as one can clasp with his arms. He has also 20,000 small maples, and cuts all the 
slats and fence-posts from his forest that he needs for his farm. Mr. Miller, of the 
Herald, has in the same vicinity 120 acres planted in black-walnut, about seven by 
eight feet, and forty acres in cotton-wood, eight feet apart. He has also laid out a 
fine grazing pasture of 600 acres, which he will surround twenty feet deep with a 
cordon of trees as a windbreak, and here will introduce the blue grass, to give a per- 
manent home grazing field for sheep and other stock. Mr. Douglass advises him to 
put larch between ; also to put in some white ash. Mr. Miller estimates the cost of 
planting an hundred-acre tree-farm would be $4 per acre for plowing, $5 per acre 
for planting, and with cost of land about $12 to $15 per acre. In ten years they 
would be worth $100 to $500 per acre. At Grand Island, 158 miles west of Omaha, 
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a farmer, William Stolley, has cotton-wood trees, ten years planted, now forty to sixty 
feet high, and one foot in diameter. Walnuts, twelve years from seed, planted six 
by six, and eight by eight, are now four to six inches in diameter, and have borne 
nuts for three years. He has ten acres in all. Every tree is successful, save that the 
black locust needs to be sheltered by the walnut, or else it will be broken with the 
winds. He has a very curious group of trees called the Twelve Apostles, standing 
alone, fine, large trees of noble stature and girth, each with the name of an Apostle. 
A severe storm of thunder and lightning visited the locality one day, and after play- 
ing havoc in every direction demolished with a single stroke the one named Judas 
Iscariot, and to this day poor Judy is as remarkable a fall from grace as the older 
human ancestor in the land of Palestine. Upon the farm of Dr. Lowe, same county, 
the growth of cotton-wood in ten years is twenty-five to forty feet high, two feet six 
inches in diameter, and the apple tree one foot six inches in diameter. Mr. 8. T. 
Kelsey, of Pomona, Kan., who has tried all kinds, places first for his State the 
black-walnut, next the cotton-wood, and last the silver-maple; for evergreens, the 
Norway spruce, white, Austrian and Scotch pines, red cedar and Osage-orange. I 
have no doubt that throughout the vast country of 600 miles from the plains to the 
base of the Rocky Mountains, and from the north boundary of Nebraska to the 
southern one of the Indian territory, there can be grown on every variety of soil 
some one or more kinds of valuable timber trees; and the facts demonstrate that 
where trees are once planted, the climate gradually changes, and showers fall from 
the skies and water them where rains never were known before. 
Bg. Tt. W. 


Biennial Meeting of the American Pomological Society. 


HE reunion at Richmond of horticultural friends and members of the Society, 

was held under many favorable auspices, and proved extremely pleasant and suc- 
cessful. The utmost good nature and cordiality existed among all, and nothing 
occurred to mar the enjoyment of the occasion. Quite an effort had been made to 
induce a larger delegation than usual from our Northern Societies, in order to show 
to our Southern friends our interest in their welfare, and encourage them by an 
attendance which would elicit special interest. And it is gratifying to notice how 
freely the response was accepted, and how well our Northern and Western Pom#lo- 
gists seconded the effort by attending in person in large numbers. Boston, Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Michigan, were well represented either by societies, promi- 
nent individuals, or exhibitions of fruit. And it was hoped that now, since an 
opportunity of unusually favorable character was afforded the South to exhibit their 
product, it would be accepted and grandly responded to. 

We need hardly repeat here our disappointment. For with the exception of the 
fruits of Virginia, whose growers had manifested the utmost interest and zeal in 
tendering the whole occasion a creditable success at least to the old Dominion, yet 
the display from other Southern States was meagre, and indefinite. It seemed as if 
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there was either an apathy in interest, or a constitutional inertia and indisposition to 
effort, which rendered it an impossibility to gather together the right material, and 
form an union of heart, hands and products in supporting so worthy an institution. 
We speak frankly, for the fact is not to be disguised that the South did not respond 
as freely as was expected, nor as much as would have been to her credit. 

But the overflowing generosity from other States, as well as from private indi- 
viduals, more than relieved the vacancy, and as an exhibition of native American 
fruits, it is truthful to say, it has never been excelled. 

At the last session of the Society in Philadelphia, two years since, it will be 
remembered that the first prize of honor was bestowed upon the fruits of Kansas, 
and the award has been to her citizens a matter of pride, congratulation, and even 
of National fame. That so young a State should thus distance all competitors from 
the older portions of the country was thought remarkable, and an event of unusual 
importance. 

But at this meeting we are glad to see that the prize was awarded to a State 
younger still, Nebraska, who we have long felt, if afforded the proper opportunity, 
would distinguish herself in a worthy manner. Her capabilities are not one half 
understood by our people, and the prize is all the more remarkable from the fact that 
the fruit is grown in a country hitherto considered entirely unsuited to fruit culture, 
and the latest of all our States, which has devoted any attention to the subject. 

The discussions of the Society extended over three days; considerable time was 


devoted to business matter and the organization of its meeting, after which the 
revision of the fruit lists received the attention of the members. Very little news 
was developed in this line, and we must consider the occasion successful, principally 
for the opportunity it afforded for a pleasant reunion of friends, and a fine display of 
fruit. 


The Annttal Address of the President. 

Marshall P. Wilder, of Boston, dwelt gracefully on some of the leading horticul- 
tural topics of the day. He paid due tribute to the memory of those distinguished 
Pomologists who were dead and gone. Then he contrasted the progress of the 
Society from its opening, when it numbered but one hundred and seven members, to 
the present time, when there are three hundred and eleven ; and also to the wonder- 
ful extent of fruit culture and facilities for transportation, the evidences of which are 
seen in the fact, that our fruit markets are now supplied with fruit from New Eng- 
land, the Middle States, California, Carolina, Georgia, Virginia, Delaware, and other 
points, one to two thousand miles apart. 

The leading points of his address are as follows: 

1st. The influence of warm, dry seasons. 

2d. Draining of fruit lands. 

3d. Preparation and cultivation of the soil. 

4th. Manures and their application. 

5th. Mulching. 

6th. Thinning of fruit. 

7th. Insects and diseases. 
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8th. Shelter. 
9th. Meteorology. 
10th. Originating new varieties. 


The fruit collections exhibited were principally as follows : 


From Nebraska, 

There were 146 varieties of apples, 15 of peaches, 13 of pears, one of plums, one 
of grapes—contributed by the Nebraska State Horticultural and Pomological 
Society, of which J. H. Masters is President, and R. W. Furnas is Secretary, and 
were raised principally in the neighborhood of Nebraska City. Much of the fruit 
had been a week on the journey, and it is very much to the credit of the State that 
its fruit should have borne transportation for so long a distance and so well as to 
make a better appearance than all others. It received the first prize of the Society 
for finest collection. ; 

Kansas 
Was represented by contributions from the Kansas Horticultural Society, under the 
supervision of Drs. Housley and Stayman. Two hundred varieties of apples were 
on the table, believed to be the largest number of any in the room. They had also 
20 varieties of pears, and 20 of grapes. 

Dr. Stayman also exhibited 50 varieties of apples from his own orchard. The 
Kansas fruit was noticeable for its fine size and color. 


Michigan 
Sent from Grand Rapids, funder the care of A. T. Lindermann, 108 varieties of 


apples of very superior quality, 10 varieties of pears, five of grapes, and some 
peaches. The fruit was packed well and arrived in excellent order. 


IUinois 
Through Parker Earle, exhibits 200 varieties of apples, and also a fine collection of 
pears. 
California, 

The California collection attracted perhaps the most interest. A great variety 
was displayed, and almost every specimen was remarkable for its superior quality. 
The fruit had been carefully packed by experienced hands, and was in excellent 
preservation. Apples, pears of mammoth size, figs, grapes, plums and oranges were 
on the table, but the grapes with their large luxuriant clusters far exceeded anything 
else of the kind on exhibition ; the pears also were beautiful in color and size. This 
collection was in charge of Dr. Curtis. 


Iowa 
Seemed to win special admiration for her display of apples, These were represented 
by two exhibitors, Mark Miller of the Western Pomologist, at Des Moines, and H. 
Leonard of Burlington, Iowa. Mr. Miller shows 118 varieties of apples, which 
attracted considerable interest, from the fact that they were raised in the vicinity of 
Des Moines, where, twenty-three years ago, not an apple tree of any kind was 
known. Mr. Leonard exhibits 115 varieties of apples and 35 of pears. All the 
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fruit was in admirable condition, having been well packed and safely transported. 
It was the center of quite an enthusiastic crowd of admirers, who were free in their 
_ expression of praise of the beauty, size and color of the fruit. 

From other sections, are the following: Ellwanger & Barry, of Rochester, N. Y., 
exhibited 150 varieties of apples. 

Marshall P. Wilder, of Boston, shows 230 varieties of pears, a valuable collection 
raised on his own grounds. 

The Pomona nurseries of Cinnaminson, N. J., Wm. Parry, proprietor, is repre- 
sented by 26 varieties of pears and three of apples. This collection is very fine. 


Minnesota 


Is also, well represented. The localities represented are Minneapolis, Winona, Lake 
City and Lake Crescent; P. A. Jewell, of Lake City is the exhibitor. He dis- 
plays 50 varieties of apples, several of pears, three of native plums, and one lot of 
seedling grapes. His assortment of Siberian crab apples is probably the finest ever 
shown at a national exhibition. Some of these apples are of the finest flavor, not- 
withstanding the proverbial bitterness of their species. 


Washington, D. C. 

John Saul, of Washington, representing the Potomac Fruit-Growers’ Association, 
sends an attractive assortment of apples and pears. 

The Agricultural Department of the United States Government contributes fine 
specimens of pears and wine grapes. 

Virginia. 

The largest number of contributions are from Virginia. Much the finest display 
of pears was made by G. F. B. Leighton, of Norfolk, Va. Their unusual size and fine 
flavor were the occasion of considerable attention. Quite a number of them averaged 
nearly a poundeach. The varieties most successful with Mr. Leighton are Duchesse, 
Seckel, Bartlett, Louise Bonne, Beurre Diel and Beurre Superfine. 

Capt. H. B. Jones, the veteran pomologist of Rockbridge county, is on hand with 
his usual fine display of fruit, raised in his own orchards. He exhibits this year 110 
varieties of apples, including 14 native seedlings; 11 of pears, 8 of grapes, and 10 
of peaches. 

Franklin Davis & Co., of Richmond, have of apples, 100 varieties; of pears, 25; 
of peaches, 15; besides several kinds of grapes. 

H. R. Robey, of Fredericksburg, three varieties of grapes, 23 of apples, and 22 of 
pears. Pretty assortment. 

Wm. O. Hurt, of Bedford county, 51 varieties of native apples—making a most 
creditable display. 

H. C. Williams, of Fairfax, six varieties of pears, 36 of apples, and six of new 
native grapes. 

Gillimgham & Co., of Accotink, Va., display a fine lot of apples and pears. 

Albemarle county sends a splendid assortment of apples, exhibited by Tyree Dol- 
lins & Bro., of Batesville. They have catalogued 200 varieties, many of which are 
superior native seedlings. 
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The Virginia Nursery and Wine Company (Allan & Johnson, general agents), 
show eleven bottles of Virginia wines, including samples each of Norfolk, Herre- 
mont and Concord, and one each of Clinton, Catawba and To Kalon. 

We have not space for enumeration of all the exhibitors, but the display from 
Virginia was most creditable, and establishes beyond conjecture or doubt, that the 
State is worthily pre-eminent in her advantages for fruit culture. 

The proceedings were pleasantly varied during the stay of the members at Rich- 
mond, by an excursion to Dutch Gap on one of the James river steamers, also a 
reception by the Mayor of the city, and speeches of welcome with appropriate 
responses. 

Assembly Hall was tastefully decorated, and when the Society was dissolved, it 
was admitted by mutual consent to be the most enjoyable session held since its 
organization. 

The next Biennial meeting will be held at Boston, in the Fall of 1873, when the 
25th, or silver wedding anniversary will be honored with a greater display of fruit 
than ever. The same officers were re-elected for the next session. 


; Suggestions for Improvement of the Influence of the, Society. 

Several members have expressed to us a kindly, yet firm, disapproval of the 
manner of the literary exercises of the meetings of the society. For instance— 

Ist. Too much time is wasted in mere preliminaries of business organization, 
ete. Sometimes an entire day is spent, and even then matters are left unfinished. 

2nd. The revision of the fruit lists needs an entire change of management. At 
present some person of careless or irrespoygikle judgment, may either undo com- 
pletely the work of three or six careful ta a who have previously recorded 
their careful observations, or he may unduly praise some varieties which have no 
success beyond his own vineyard or orchard. Some of the members do not appear 
to understand the system of starring, and will often double star a variety which does 
not deserve it. 

3d. The revision of the fruit lists is done in too great a hurry, and is at the best 
a dry, unsatisfactory method of passing the time. Often more time is spent upon 
one section than should be, and the close of the session comes so suddenly that 
many other important departments are omitted entirely. For instance, at the Phila- 
delphia meeting in 1869, the department of apples was first dwelt upon and com- 
pletely, but when pears were reached it was necessary-to hurry through it rapidly; 
and, finally, grapes, apricots, peaches, plums, etc., went without solitary discussion. 
And although the greatest interest was manifested in small fruits, yet it was com- 
pletely shoved to one side. Some of the members then and there suggested that 
time ought to be devoted to culture, propagation, insects, markets, profits, ete., but 
everything of this nature was also put aside, only to permit the dry formality of 
starring the list to be gone through with. 

4th. We are reminded of the remark of a friend in New York, who, when asked 
to join a new rural association, said: “‘ Don’t kill your society with a constitution 
and by-laws.” And we remind the members of the American Pomological Society 
that it will be the same with them unless they permit freedom of discussion on such 
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topics as fruit-growers are most interested in. The mere formalities of revision 
of the fruit list, and the waste of a day’s time in preparing for work, are not what 
pomologists and fruit-growers want. Solid food is necessary, besides the pleasure of 
reunion. 

5th. We propose that at the next meeting of the Society slips of the fruit list be 
printed and handed around to all the members to correct, and, after endorsing his 
name thereon, to return to the secretary; and that no change in the fruit list be 
made unless there are three signatures in approval of any single variety. Let the 
time of the association be devoted to free discussion of varieties, pruning, soil, 
insects, markets, profits, etc., with practical essays on fruit subjects, culture, etc., 
and remarks thereon. 

6th. Such an association as the American Pomological Society should exert an 
influence for good, and disseminate good, useful information. But we have watched 
the reports in the papers for the past few years, and beyond the report of the fruit 
placed on exhibition, or the description of the united enjoyment of friends who had 
met again after a long absence, we have yet to see a single good idea developed, and 
quoted to the vast body of fruit-growers outside, who were waiting for something 
tangible and practical which would help them in the management of their orchards. 
Not a single item can we trace, and the rontrast is greater since so much was 
expected. 

7th. We commend to the American Pomological Society the method of manage- 
ment of the Pennsylvania Fruit Grower’s Association, or the Western New York 
Horticultural Society. A visitor to their discussions is always entertained, good 
essays are always read, and each person goes away again, feeling he has gained some 
really useful ideas which would pay him for his time. 

We speak without censure in these remarks, for we wish the American Pomo- 
logical Society to develop into a royal institution, but its devotion to the fruit list 
and matters of business organization, to the exclusion of modes of culture, will 
surely injure its opportunity for good, unless they are judiciously arranged in some 
other way. 

Pomologists are searching now for something practical and useful, and must and 
will have on such occasions some sensible remarks upon culture, propagation, ete. 

The interest in small fruits also has become of late a national department of itself, 
and should-not be ignored. There are many new varieties of pears, yet we can gain 
more information about them from the horticultural literature of the day than from 
the volumes of the American Pomological Society. To be valuable, these volumes 
should be complete and accurate, but, outside the members, not one hundred copies 
find their way into the hands of the practical cultivators of the country. There is 
very little demand for them, not even as much as for the annual volume of the 
Illinois State Horticultural Society, which we have always esteemed a credit of 
worthy honor to the State and Society. 

The fruit exhibitions of the Society are pleasant to see, and are silent exponents 
of our success in fruit culture, but we have yet to find that any of the exhibitors of 
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the fruit have had a fair opportunity to say a word about success in their culture and 
which varieties can be most commended to beginners. 

These suggestions are merely offered in candor, to show that we expect a great deal 
from these reunions of the Society. If our highest pomological congress is 
intended to be only an occasion for united good feeling and enjoyment, and without 
any literary character, then our suggestions have no place, for we require nothing 
when nothing is expected. But the public look to the Society for some really valuable 
information, and we are anxious that it should reach the mark in its objects and 
opportunities of doing good. In its next meeting let us have less of business and 
fruit list, and more of common sense remarks on fruit culture as it is. 


Gossip about Roses. 


Colman’s Rural World treats its readers to some pleasant suggestions about Roses, 
and remarks : 

“Almost all persons give a preference to dark roses—those rich, decp, dark, vel- 
vety crimsons, scarlets and shades, and they certainly are, many of them, exquisitely 
rich, gorgeous and handsome, and the preferences are well bestowed. 

‘“‘One of the oldest, and still one of the greatest favorites, because best known, of 
the dark race, is the Giant des Battailles, now over twenty years old ; the aim has been 
ever since among rose fanciers to beat this fine rose, and doubtless there are many 
now that do beat it, both in color, size and form. 

* Soon after the above, came the Lion of Combats, a darker rose, but semi-double— 
very showy withal. Among the dark roses, Lord Raglan, a very rich and brilliant 
colored rose, may be taken as a sample of the flat shape; and say Cardinal Patrizzi 
of the cupped form—both fine, dark, rich colors, but very different. 

“Gen. Jacqueminot is a justly celebrated rose on account of its brilliant color, 
and the flowers standing high and clear above the plant, rendering it very conspicu- 
ous. Vulcan, as it should be from its name, is a very dark rose shaded almost black ; 
while Count Cavour is one of the brightest and richest of crimsons that are known ; 
while all the three are not very durable or desirable on that account. Of course, of 
the hundreds of varieties under name, a great many are so near alike as hardly to be 
distinguishable except by the connoisseur, and fifty will embrace all the desirable 
shades and qualities. A few good dark roses, besides those named good in many or 
all respects, we mean, would be Pzonia, Nelson, Gen. Washington, Madame Chas. 
Wood, Glorie de Santenay, Jules Margottine, Louis Larigue, Monte Cristo, Beauty 
of Waltham, Black Prince, and—we don’t know where to stop, that’s the trouble. 

“ Among the reds, Baron Prevost and La Reine may be taken as samples of both 
shapes, the former flat, and the latter cupped or cabbage form; both old but good 
roses. Other good roses of these shades are John Hooper, Souvenir de Elbe, Alex- 
andrine Bachmetaff, Augusta Mie, Souvenir de la Reine de Angleterre, Triomphe de 
Valenciennes, Glorie de Vitry, Louise Peyronny, and Louisé Odier an exquisitely 
cupped rose. , 
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“Of the light or flesh colored roses, we think an oldish variety called Caroline de 
Sansal, is hard to beat; its delicate fleshy center blending into the white, and the 
unfolding of its double form, with its closely set and numerous petals, is most exquis- 
ite; somewhat of the same color is Madame Knon, but more cupped. Sydonia, 
Madame Rivers, Yoland de Aragon, Sappho Panachee d’Orleans, Mons. Rivers, 
Queen Victoria, are all of this light, fleshy color, but of different habits and forms. 

“Of the pure whites, which are much inquired for, Napoleon Triumphant and Dr. 
Heron may be named, but both poor bloomers, and the last a miserable grower. Vir- 
ginale is better in both these respect. 

‘“‘While visiting one of the first rose growers in England last summer, on inquiry I 
was informed that several new whites are really good, vigorous habits and free bloom- 
ers, and of the purest white, and a great advance on former white varieties. Three 
or four of the very best whites, as given by the best rose authority last year, are 
these: Boule de Neige, M’dlle Bonnaire, Madame Gustave, Bonnet and Madame 
Noman.” 


The Clematis for Decorative Purposes. 


ERY little has been done in American gardens with the Clematis for extensive 
ornamental purposes. It has been used either in our green houses, or trained 
over a few small stakes and arbors in our flower beds, but, by observing this illustra- 
tion and also the frontispiece of our last No. (Oct.), it can be seen our English 
horticulturists are employing it on a grander scale, and with many picturesque effects. 
A writer in The Gardener’s Chronicle says : 

‘¢ Those who have not seen the leading kinds in the full vigor of established growth, 
have a real pleasure in store, for whether we look upon them simply as hardy bedding 
plants capable of giving us sumptuous masses of matchless color for several months 
during the summer and autumn, or as plants suited by their habit of growth to cover 
masses of rock or root-work or any mural ruin with verdure and beauty, or whether 
we regard them in the more classic form of plants adapted for clothing the massive 
pyramid, or for wreathing the garden arcade or the basket with a chain of beauty— 
suspended over chasms or rustic banks by the sinewy arm of the hoary oak—we shall 
find them unsurpassable in splendor; so much so, that even the climbing rose must, 
for actual display, sink into the shade when compared with the glowing colors of the 
Clematis. 

Nor is this all, for treated as pot plants, and trained upon suitable trellises for the 
decoration of the conservatory, the terrace, or the balcony, the Clematis promises to 
become one of the most useful plants in cultivation. Whether our great horticultural 
societies have yet seen their way to offering prizes for well grown collections of these 
plants, I know not; but if theyyhave not, I hope another season will not pass without 
their doing so: for I feel certain that a well grown collection of these large free- 
flowering varieties of Clematis would form a splendid group for exhibition purposes. 

The following account, written originally for the ‘ Florist and Pomologist,’ may 
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not be without interest, inasmuch as it describes some of the finest groups I have ye; 
seen: 

‘In the garden of Mr. Essington, Ribbesford House, Bewdley, there are two 
magnificent and noteworthy beds, which, when I saw them in September last, were 
apparently in the height of blooming. It is difficult to imagine anything more strik- 
ingly beautiful than they were, or anything that could produce a more gorgeous effect. 
Being associated with the general arrangement of bedding plants, the superiority of 
the Clematis was very apparent, the purple bedders being altogether eclipsed by the 
masses of rich violet purple of C. Jackmanni, which is one of the best for bedding 
purposes. The beds were round, about fifteen feet in diameter, and well raised towards 
the center. In the center of one bed, which was planted in 1867, a few stakes about 
eight feet in height were placed, and these being well covered with the Clematis, 
formed a perfect floral pillar, which gave a good effect. The other bed, planted in 
November, 1868, was equally good. The plants were planted at about two feet apart, 
and were carefully trained. Some attention is necessary in regard to training, for if 
the shoots are allowed to become entangled, it is afterwards difficult to get them 
apart, so as to maintain the perfect proportions of the beds. At Ribbesford this had 
been scrupulously attended to. The plants are annually cut down and the beds well 
manured. The soil they do best in is a light sandy loam, well manured, and liberally 
watered during the growing season, for on maintaining the plants in a growing con- 
dition, for the greatest length of time possible, depends in a great measure the 
continuity of bloom. 

‘The idea is entertained by many that the blooming season of these plants is 
not of sufficient duration to warrant their adoption for bedding purposes. In this 
doubt I frankly own to having been at one time a participator, having formed but a 
vague idea of their capabilities; but I have learned that by judicious treatment the 
season of flowering may be so prolonged as to do away with any objection on that 
point. To those who still doubt, I would say, give them a trial, and you will not be 
disappointed with the result.’ 

It is a noteworthy fact, that the Clematis appears more at home in the open when 
trained over the ground, or festooning from pillar to pillar, as shown in the engravings, 
than when trained against a wall. When at Ribbesford, I noticed that the same 
varieties, when trained against a wall, were not nearly so fresh and lasting as those 
growing upon the open beds; in fact, the former were a little seared in the leaf, as 
if the situation had been too hot and dry for them; while those upon the beds, I have 
reason to know, remained fresh and vigorous so late as the end of October. Thus 
these beds had been in fine condition for four months, and were really splendid for 
three months—and that, be it remembered, at the end of the season, when tender 
plants generally are getting shabby. So rich and glowing are some of the colors, 
that at a distance the beds might be mistaken for dense groups of Irises, so unusual 
are they in aspect. 

One of the most usefal purposes to which these Clematises could be put, would be 
to drape a ruin, or to cover unsightly banks or slopes. They will grow almost any- 
where, if the roots of other plants do not rob them of their fair share of food, and 
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nothing more is necessary than to throw in a few tree roots or rough branches for 
them to scramble over. While, however, it is evident that the Clematis will grow 
almost anywhere, let it not be inferred that they do not well repay the use of good 
soil. The most suitable for their cultivation appears to be a deep rich sandy loam ; 
and therefore upon heavy soils it will be necessary to drain the beds, and to trench-in 
such a portion of vegetable matter as will bring the soil to a proper consistency. 
Good soaking of liquids, during the growing season, especially after the plants have 
been planted a year or two, will be found to be of great benefit. 

As to pruning, when the plants are once established they may, for bedding purposes, 
be annually cut to the ground, in the manner of hops; but for festooning it will, of 
course, be desirable to retain the wood in its entirety so far as it is properly ripened, 
and hence in the winter-pruning, cut with that object. When growing in a wild 
natural manner, it will be wise to prune as little as possible. 

The engravings, which it must be observed, are from photographs, and not draw- 
ings, show very plainly what the plant will do when judiciously treated accordiug to 
the instructions conveyed in the preceding remarks. Among the best varieties for 
decorative purposes may be mentioned:—Clematis Jackmanni, C. Rubro-violacea, 
©. Rubella, C. Prince of Wales, C. Lady Bovill, and C. Thomas Moore.” 


Subtropical Gardening. 
BY ROBERT MORRIS COPELAND. 


FEW tender ferns introduced into the flower garden, or in the lawn near the 

house, prepare the way for masses of wild ferns in more distant parts of the 
grounds, where, with ferns, or amongst them, we shall set Weigandia, Solanum, 
Nicotina, Uhdea, Heracleum, Azaliw, Ricinus, ete. The large leaves of these plants 
stimulate the imagination, and clothe the edge of the wood with a rich mantle of 
vegetation. Palms should be confined to the flower garden, and near the house, as 
they are of slow growth, and are fine in proportion to their size, therefore we cannot 
expect any one to have many; indeed they will always be the rarest of plants for 
summer decoration. The Muras and Ficus, and all the leathery-leaved plants suffer 
from high winds, though they are hardy to the sun, and if we want to preserve their 
entire beauty we must give them wind shelter. Ferdinanda Emineus, Musa Ensete, 
and any of the lusty growing subtropicals take too much room to winter to be desir- 
able, but to see one of them in its glory will repay one for a long journey. The sub- 
tropicals, which depend for their beauty on the color of their leaves, like Dracena 
Terminalis, the Caladium, Marantas, and the like, increase in value as they grow, 
and as their foliage attains size and vigor, therefore it is an object to protect them 
carefully in winter. A brilliant-leaved Dracena Terminalis is one of the most beau- 
tiful plants for house decoration that we can have, and to make them available they 
should be plunged in pots or tubs in summer, so that they may be moved in winter 
without danger. Where plunging is made a business, it is not very tedious or bur- 
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densome, and one can, by keeping his plants in pots, change the appearance of his 
garden at very short notice. To maintain a fine show in summer, if a large number 
of plants are to be used, requires a heavy outlay in glass, but to have a few plants 
to give variety and contrast is a very easy matter. I have described these plants 
thus far in relation to the ordinary country place, where there is a large area which 
gives in itself opportunities of other kindg of enjoyment than that found in studying 
and watching plants and flowers. In such places, as I said before, we may use them 
sparingly, and ought always to expect our chief pleasure from other resources, using 
the foliage plants rather as curiosities than the staple of our ornamentation, but there 
are other kinds of ornamental grounds where they may be introduced more abun- 
dantly, and made of more consequence. As a good stock of tender plants can be 
raised and kept only by the aid of green-houses, gardeners naturally recommend 
those to their employers. 

Every man who loves his art or occupation, or who is reasonably well contented 
with it, expects, or at least hopes, that his fellows will hold the art or his work in as 
good estimation as he does, and where he labors to produce a result, finds a great 
part of his reward in the praise it received. This makes all gardeners and florists 
urge upon country people the pleasure and satisfaction they will find in cultivating 
plants and flowers, native and foreign of all kinds; and as flowers and beauty of all 
kinds do affect every smpathetic mind to some extent, the number of persons who 
begin or carry on floriculture every year increases. But beautiful as flowers are, 
and interesting as subtropical or curious-leaved plants become to one who collects 
them, it cannot be denied that they are troublesome and often costly, and one who 
goes into the country for quiet and repose, hopes he may be excused if he turns a 
deaf ear to all who advise him to begin on any kind of floriculture which requires a 
great deal of annual care, and continual replacement. 

Whoever lives in the country beyond the smoke of city or factory chimneys where 
the bells come only as soft music through the air, ought to have in lawn and shrubs, 
woods, water and landscape, so much to enjoy that there is little need of any mere 
local beauty or pleasure to attract his thoughts or wile away his time ; but the num- 
ber who can live in that way are few, and most men must be contented with a small 
town or suburb lot, where the acres are counted by feet, and the landscape bounded 
by a neighbor’s high wall or fence. In such small places the resident need not be 
debarred from rural or floral pleasure if he will make the most of the little land 
which he has. The walls may be supports for running roses, woodbine, ivy and honey- 
suckle ; the shaded corners suit the colored-leaved plants that suffer from the sun 
and dry heat; the narrow borders may be enriched with the gold of Calceolaria, 
Scarlet of Pelargonium, Crimson of Coleus. The smaller the space the greater 
the need of thoughtful planning to get the utmost from the land; and aided by the 
colored leaves or large or quaint foliage of the subtropicals and ferns, the few hun- 
dred feet of a town lot may become as varied and beautiful in its way, as the widest 
landscape. 

The owner of the town lot should at the outset throw aside all thought of cultivat- 
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ing fruit or vegetables, excepting such fruit as will grow best on walls and espaliers, 
like grapes, pears and peaches. 

The vegetables which are so good when fresh, and so much better than the pur- 
chased supplies of the market, occupy a great deal of room for the return they give, 
and although a thoughtful man and good cultivator may get three crops in a season 
from land well managed ; his peas following salads or radishes, to be in turn replaced 
by tomatoes or celery, most men will not be careful enough, and will sacrifice a large 
space to a crop of peas, that will be gone in three weeks, leaving empty land and 
unsightly brush behind. It should be an axiom with the owner of every small place, 
“that beauty is better than booty,” and that the land he owns shall give, during 
eight months of the year, a crop of enjoyment to the eye and mind rather than feed 
the stomach for a few weeks without materially lightening the drain on the purse. 

When discussing *how to plant and group subtropicals in small areas, it seems 
useless to get up plans for planting the many little parallelograms and squares that 
might be devoted to such culture, for, whether the house is in the middle, or at one 
side, in front or rear, the land is so limited that there is but little chance for other 
variety than can be produced by varying the tints and colors of the flowers, and the 
kinds of plants whose foliage is to contrast with the flowers or each other. The 
single treatment [ show, with its explanatory index, is not proposed as the best, or 
only one, for with the multitude of flowers and plants, there may be infinite variety 
in using colors. We may prefer this year to have only contrasts, and next year 
harmonies of color. We may give our land one year to a few families of plants, 
beginning with Spring Bulbs, then Roses; next Lilies, Gladioli, ending with Chrysan- 
themums, never letting a Verbena, Heliotrope, Pelargonium or Coleus show their 
heads; another year we may banish the Roses and their supporters, and carpet the 
earth with Lobelia, Verbena, Gnaphalium, Clentaurea and Coleus, and dot the grass 
with tufts of Tritoma, Pampas Grass, Cannas and Ferns. These plants, which may 
attain a real perfection in a single season, can be changed very easily, and thus 
permit endless variety. I do not care to dwell so much on the way of doing this 
kind of work, as its importance, and to stimulate the owners of small places to give 
all their available land to combinations of hardy and tender plants that will yield 
beauty of some kind almost all the year. During the winter, as a matter of course, 
we can hope for very little vegetable beauty ; our reliance must be on evergreens, 
and as evergreen shrubs and trees are few in kinds, and the trees great consumers of 
room, we must, in small places; be contented with rather bare surfaces during the 
winter, although beginning with Andromeda floribunda in the spring. The Andro- 
medas, Rhododendrons, Kalmias and Hollies furnish a great deal of beauty from 
spring to spring, particularly when combined with the smaller evergreen trees, small 
in this latitude only, Cupressus, Retinispora, Thuiopsis, Pinus Mugho, Dwarf Abies 
and Thujas. In cities, evergreens are less serviceable than in the country, because 
of the accumulation of dust and smoke upon their leaves and wood; but if one has 
command of hydrant water, he can keep the foliage as clean in a city as in the 
country, and really have more beauty from evergreen shrubs than out of town, 
because the climate is warmer, and the plants better sheltered from wind and sun, 
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In city squares, evergreens are apt to look black and feeble, and to be so too, for no 
one knows how or cares to clean the leaves, and as they remain on the branchgs for a 
jong time in the year, their pores become choked, and cannot give the air and moisture 
the free circulation which is desirable. Evergreens drop their leaves as regularly as 
deciduous trees, but only part at a time, and for that reason tangle up the smoky 
vapours, and hold on to a greater amount of dirt than is easily believed, but city air 
and warmth, manure and water, give the bedding and subtropical plants a climate 
just suited to develop their perfection, and any man who has 200 square feet may, 
in his degree, produce as much beauty and satisfaction as can come from one hundred 
acres. The owner of a small place, who must confine his range to narrow limits, 
learns to love and know his plants, and to note their minute differences, and it is 
almost always among them that we find the most successful competitors for prizes in 
particular class of plants at flower shows, and the most critical éyes to detect perfec- 


tion and imperfections. 
——_+9——__ 


Hybrid Fruits and Vegetables. 

N the Horticulturist of August, in a paper upon hybridizing and kindred matters, 

Mr. Jacob Moore, of Rochester, N. Y., thinks the strange specimen of fruit from 
Mr. Arnold, described in the Gardener’s Monthly of February last, as an apparent 
hybrid between the apple and pear, could not have been produced by the influence of 
apple-pollen fertilizing the blossoms of the pear. It seems to me, if we admit the 
Sact that such a fruit was produced upon a pear tree, differing entirely from its natu- 
ral fruit, and which ‘*much more resembled apples and pears, both in flavor and 
appearance,”’ and though it had seeds like the pear, had “apple pulp most undoubt- 
edly,” we shall be very much at a loss to account for it upon any other supposition 
than that it was produced by cross-fertilization from pollen of the apple. 

Though I have been engaged in hybridizing and crossing grapes and other fruits, 
flowers and vegetables for many years, I have never tried to cross-breed the pear and 
apple, nor have I seen any indication that it was practicable; but I have noted 
several instances where the pollen of fruits and vegetables, especially corn, appa- 
rently influenced the products of the same year they were fertilized. I well know, 
however, that this is not the usual condition, and fully recognize such cases as abnor- 
mal, or as variations or ‘‘sports’’ familiar to most florists and horticulturists. 

The first fact bearing upon this subject which came under my personal observation, 
was the following: Two apple trees standing near each other, bore fruit entirely dis- 
similar. One was bright red and oblong-conic or pointed in shape; the other oblate 
or flattened, greenish yellow, with no shade of red, Upon one of the small upper 
branches of the red apple tree, within the space of eighteen inches, there grew some 
half dozen of the small yel/ow apples, oblate in form, and in all respects like those of 
the other tree. Upon either side of them, both next the tree, and at the end of the 
branch were the red apples, of their natural form and color, My first impression 
was that this limb had been budded or grafted; but the most careful examination 
gave no such indication. And if so, a double operation would have been required: 
first, the yellow apple scion, and this afterwards regrafted with the red, Possible, 
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certainly, but I think not without leaving marks or traces of the process, as the limb 
where this strange freak occurred was only about half an inch in diameter. 

A subsequent occurrence impressed me at the time as affording at least presump- 
tive evidence of the direct influence of foreign pollen upon the fruits of the same 
year. A cluster of the Logan grape which I had hybridized with pollen from the 
Black Hamburgh, had larger berries, and colored earlier than the others upon the 
vine. When they seemed well matured, I gave this bunch to a little invalid son, 
telling him to eat the grapes, but save me the seeds. He ate them with great relish, 
saying they were very nice. A week later, when the remaining clusters seemed fully 
ripe he asked for more of them ; but these he pronounced sour and distasteful, and 
not at all like the others. Nor could I induce him to eat any more from that vine, 
as he persisted that they were wholly unlike the first, or hybridized bunch. I am, 
however, compelled to say I have not since been able to verify this impression by 
observations of my own. 

Mr. Moore also does not believe corn will under any cireumstances mix, so as to 
produce apparent change the same year. As to the corn, I am obliged to confess 
myself somewhat “ mixed ;’’ but I feel quite prepared to take either, or both sides 
of that question, as the following experience will show: 

I have been for several years endeavoring to produce a sweet, or sugar corn earlier, 
and with larger ears and larger grains than any of the early sorts heretofore grown. 
To this end I first planted the earliest kind of sweet corn I could procure; when 
this was a few inches high, I planted an extra early small white variety known as 
“ Early Garden Corn,”’ beside it. Upon the ripening of this corn, I certainly found, 
in the first year, many grains of the sweet corn mixed upon the ears of the small 
white variety. These grains I carefully saved, and the following year planted them 
in a row adjoining the “ Early Garden,” but at the same date. They apparently 
matured at the same time, and both were mixed. The ears of the sugar corn had a 
few of the hard, white grains of the garden corn; and the latter, in the row nearest 
it had also some grains of the sugar corn, though each mainly retained its distinctive 
character. 

The grains and ears of both these kinds were quite small, and wishing to make an 
improvement in these respects, the next year I planted the “‘ Farmers’ Club,” a 
medium early sugar corn of excellent quality, having very large grains ; and when it 
had grown about a foot high, planted near it a few grains selected from the earliest 
of my small sweet corn. This I watched very closely, and as soon as the tassels 
appeared, and before any pollen was formed, they were cut clean out from every stalk. 
When the silk afterward appeared it was carefully dusted with the tassels from the 
Farmers’ Club corn. When the ears thus fertilized were matured, the size of the 
grains, and whole appearance was precisely that of the Farmers’ Club, and quite 
unlike the small variety planted. It could not have been previously impregnated 
with the Farmers’ Club corn, for this was the first I had grown, and in the first year 
of its introduction. 

This corn was planted the next season, and the result was truly gratifying. No 
vestige of the “ Early Garden Corn” was apparent; but instead, a very early true 
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sugar corn, ready for the table just seventy days from planting, with large, full ears, 
large grains and very small cob, and with one exception entirely unmixed 

The exception above alluded to, is a puzzler. This corn was selected and planted 
with my own hands, and none but the largest and most perfect grains of true sugar 
corn were used; and no other corn grew near it. During its growth, however, I 
observed one stalk much stronger and taller than the rest, also considerably later. 
From this stalk I carefully cut the tassels before pollen had formed, and upon the 
appearance of the silk carefully dusted it with pollen from the surrounding tassels of 
unquestionable sweet corn. My surprise, and I may also add disgust, may be 
imagined, when I found the result to be an ear of the most common yellow field corn, 
pure and unadulterated; not a sweet corn grain upon it! I intended to have planted 
this yellow corn and noted the results the present season, but in the multiplicity of 
other occupations neglected it. I still expect to do so another year, as I have care- 
fully saved it. 

The character of the early sugar corn produced as above described seems perma- 
nent. I tested it the present season with Brills’ early, and extra early from Bliss & 
Sons, and am happy to say it came out triumphant a week to ten days ahead of all. 


. Delaware, Ohio, GrorGce W. CAMPBELL. 
—_t*e—— 


Mulching Grape Vines with Straw. 
BY D. 8S. CARPENTER. 
Read before Wisconsin State Horticultural Society. 

PLANTED one thousand vines of Concord on ground plowed twice, but new and 

full of live roots of oak trees that had been grubbed, so that I could not pul- 
verize it as I wished, 

I erected trellises before planting, and placed the rows five feet apart, with four 
feet in the rows. Nearly all the plants had strong roots, and grew with a strong, 
healthy growth. Immediately after setting, I covered the whole ground nearly six 
inches deep with straw. Having covered my earlier settings with straw, instead of 
earth, to protect them from the inclemency of our unfriendly winters, and having 
met with such good success, with that material, I resolved to carry the experiment 
to its ultimate, and so far as I am capable of judging, with the best results ; for the 
straw not only preserves the cane and the fruit buds from sleet and frosts, which, 
unprotected, are almost invariably destroyed in this climate, but it answers several 
other valuable purposes : 

Ist, The straw keeps the frost in the ground in the spring longer than it would 
be kept there if the ground be bare, thus keeping the buds retarded, so as to be 
eompletely out of the way of the late frosts. 

2d, This check in the spring is more than made up by the stimulating heat of 
summer, aided by the retention of the sun’s heat by the covering of straw during 
the night, and this artificial stimulus ripens my grapes a week or ten days earlier 
than their season without mulching. 

3d. Straw covering has proved more efficacious, in saving the vines from injury, 
than any other covering I am acquainted with. I have never lost a single vine, 
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while seven-eights of all the vines in this county, covered with earth, a few years 
ago, were killed by an early sleet and accompanying freeze. 

4th. The straw covering keeps the ground constantly moist, even during the 
obstinate drought of last season, and is supposed to greatly prevent rust, oidium or 
mildew, rot and blight, as I have had nothing of the kind on my vines for the whole 
period of my experiments, either in dry or wet seasons; except last year, which was 
exceedingly wet and backward, I noticed a few berries on the Catawba and Diana 
that exhibited the dry black rot. 

5th. It was predicted by others, and in fact somewhat feared by myself, that the 
straw would be a burrowing place for mice and rabbits that would destroy my vines, 
and be a nest for the propagation of insects, yet I have never been troubled in the 
least with either. I noticed three seasons ago some few black aphis on the terminals 
of some of the vines, which I cut off and threw into thc lake, since which I have 
seen nothing of these little black foes. 

6th. The straw is an excellent gardener as well as winter protector, for if judi- 
ciously distributed it not only keeps the weeds from growing, but it keeps the ground 
‘as mellow as an ash heap.” It invites the bugs and worms (incapable of boring 
the grape roots) to the surfece of the ground, it always-being moist and soft ; that 
surface is continually pulverized and vitalized by these industrious denizens of the 
soil. The straw not only accomplishes irrigation, but the finest cultivation, enabling 
the long fibrous roots and rootlets to secure their proper nourishment on the surface, 
in the richest and mellowest soil, without compelling them to penetrate hard sub-soil 
in search of nourishment, and to avoid the burning effect of the sun’s rays. The 
straw mulching secures plenty of heat and abundance of moisture, which stimulate 
the ripening of the wood and fruit to a remarkable degree. 

7th. Straw contains considerable ammonia, which has a great affinity for nitrogen, 
and collects that useful gas from the atmosphere and retains it for the diffusion of 
sugar and the nitrates essential to the value of the fruit, ete. And besides, the 
woody matter of straw returns to vegetable mould, thus adding vastly to the develop- 
ment and strength of the cane, ete. Phosphate and carbonate of lime are also de- 
posited and retained in a degree, adding greatly to rapid growth and early maturity. 

I have now some 1,500 vines, and the weeding and cultivating have scarcely cost 
me a dollar a year. I have had some weeds to contend with, but it was wholly owing 
to a defective distribution of straw. I use from eight to ten loads each fall, cover- 
ing the whole ground to the depth of six inches. In the spring as soon as the lilac 
leaves have half their growth, the vines should be uncovered and tied to the trellis, 
and leave nature and summer pruning to do the rest. 

In 1869—the first bearing year of the 1,000 Concords I had planted in 1868—the 
vines were literally covered with fruit; very few vines had less than ten pounds, 
while some of them contained not less than thirty pounds. The branches were 
exceedingly well formed, with very large, plump berries. I could fill my bushel 
basket with pound bunches. I estimated that on the whole piece (about three- 
quarters of an acre) there could not be less than 10,000 pounds. 

The crop, for the first one, being so intensely heavy, I did not expect to raise 
many the present year; but, though I was absent the whole summer, and did not 
trim them at all, but permitted them to “run at large,’’ I could not perceive much 
difference from the bountiful yield of the previous season. I think the amount was 
somewhat less, but they were of better quality and flavor, and ripened a month 
earlier than last season. 

i had never known straw to be used before, as a cover, a mulch or a cultivator, 
but for ten years I have used it with most excellent suecess. I believe it saves one- 
half the otherwise necessary labor in this climate, producing earlier and better 
fruit. Hens should not be permitted to range in the vintage, for they will not onl 
destroy much fruit, by promiscuously picking open the berries, but will so oétitteh 
and scatter the straw as to render it uselesss for the purpose intended. 
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The Horticulturist for 1872. 

Once more, the publisher asks the friends of Tax HorTICULTURIST to assist him and 
it in good words and faithful endeavors. Every one of its present readers knows it has 
been vastly improved since it came into the present hands ; in reading matter it has been 
filled with popular, useful, practical and dignified literature ; it has been printed with 
taste ; its illustrations have been tasteful, and increasing constantly in excellence 
and numbers, until now, we think, no one will dispute our claim that it is the best 
and most abundantly illustrated horticultural journal in the country. Among later 
improvements worth mention, is the introduction of Tinted Frontispieces in every 
number, with superior printing, and at the same time, notwithstanding these increased 
attractions and efforts to please our readers, its subscription price has been reduced, 
both yearly and in clubs. Has not the publisher done his best? Do not our readers 
think it is worth some effort and good word or work of appreciation from them ? 

Bring in the new subscribers and clubs—old friends, renew every name, and 
promptly. Say a good word for it among your neighbors, and bring in the new 
names freely. By special notice elsewhere, we have announced that, on and after this 
date, the subscription price will be reduced to $2 per annum to all paying strictly in 
advance. For the coming year, we will be able to give richer and more tasteful 
illustrations than ever, while the literary matter will be as fresh, pleasant, practical 
and entertaining as ever. 

The Trophy Tomato. 

Much enthusiasm was elicited in the former part of the fruiting season by the 
growers of the * Trophy,” and some ecstatic remarks have been freely quoted by the 
press. We found recently, on a trip to Delaware and Maryland, and in the neigh- 
borhood of Philadelphia, that, after trial, the New York Early Improved Smooth Red 
is preferred to the Trophy for a market crop. The Trophy, in the southern portion 
of the Middle States, does not seem to bear as large a crop as on the heavy soils 
farther North. Likewise, it has been found to grow rough and more rugged in outline 
each year, comparatively few specimens being entirely smooth. Gardeners say that 
they can get more baskets to the acre of the Smooth Red than the Trophy, although 
all admit the latter is equal to all representations as to flavor and solidity. 

Grapes. 

We believe grape growers this season have made money. The quantity raised was 
not so overwhelmingly large as last year, and the varieties have been more gradually 
brought into the market. The Karly grapes from the South have averaged 10 cents 
per pound to 12 cents, while other grapes from Central New York have brought 
7 cents to 8 cents steadily. We may mention, as an evidence of the increase of the 
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rape trade, and the enormous quantities sold in this city, that one dealer (Mr. C. 
W. Idell, the Grape King of dealers) sold in one day over 4} tons, or 9,000 Ibs., and 
his daily average is from one to three tons. There are probably 30 to 50 other 
dealers in the city selling grapes also. 

The demand for grapes strengthens as cool weather approaches. Peaches are all 
gone, early pears are gradually disappearing, and grapes reign alone as the prime fruit 
of the market. The three greatest fruits of our city markets now are strawberries, 
peaches and grapes. 

Grafting Grapes. 

The Old Mission Grape of California has been so extensively planted as to become 
of very little profit to the vineyard owners. Buta sagacious individual at Oakland, 
Cal., has been buying up quite a number of these vineyards, and grafting the vines 
over to the White Muscat of Alexandria and the Flame Tokay varieties. With three 
men, he grafts 1,000 vines a day, and the success of the practice is said to be assured, 
few grafts failing to grow, and in the first year of bearing yielding one ton of grapes 
to the acre, the second year three tons, and after the third year a full crop regularly. 
They are considered worth $100 per ton. 

Mr, Peters’s Pear Orchard, 

In our October article, we were unable to give precise statements about Mr. 
Peters’s famous pear orchard, but since that time he has favored us with additional 
facts. There are in all, near Wilmington, 200 acres of land, mostly in orchards and 
nursery stock. Of pears, he has 5000 trees, mostly four to six years old, and many 
just in bearing. Each year, varieties found worthless are re-grafted, until now the 
list of varieties desirable for general culture is quite small. He believes that dwarf 
trees, if properly selected, planted and cultivated, are quite as profitable as standard 
trees, and will produce the same amount per acre. 

In his fruit farm near Newark, Del., there are 150 acres more, with 10,000 trees. 
The orchard is very favorably located upon the slope of a hill. The soil is loose and 
stony, also naturally well drained. Trees are eight years old. Varieties most pre- 
ferred are Duchesse, Lawrence, Vicar, Seckel, and Onondaga. The standard trees 
are planted 24 feet apart, then a row of dwarfs between, and a dwarf between the 
standards in the same row, so that all the trees are 12 feet apart: 

The fruit is of extraordinary size and quality, and considered superior to even the 
best California Bartletts Mr. Downing had seen. 

The pears were packed in barrels and sent to Boston, returning prices of $13 to 
$20 per barrel, or $5 to $6 per bushel. The following are specimens of returns : 

Aug. 12. Shipment of 21 barrels $297 00 


NO i tedesesss 


Aug. 15. Shipment of 18 barrels, 5 sold at $18, and 13 
at $15......... eseccaseses soccseece 
Deduct freight 


‘© Commissions . 


Mr. Peters's success he attributes entirely to thorough cultivation, and believes 
that the high quality of his fruit is due to tillage entirely. His orchard is also 
entirely free from blight. 
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The Israella Grape. 

For Southern latitudes, we esteem this the most valuable of early black grapes. 
It ripens as early with us as the Hartford or Ives, and, as an eating grape, is infi- 
nitely better in flavor. Bunches are large, handsome ; berries never drop off; and 
fruit has a very fine bloom. The vine is a rampant grower, and just as healthy as 
the Concord. Extremely productive. 

The Kittatinny and Wilson Blackberries. 

We find a large number of Southern growers this year very much dissatisfied with 
the Wilson Early, and the tide seems to be turning again in favor of the Kittatinny. 
In the West, one cultivator says: ‘‘No other named variety is worth a moment’s 
notice, in comparison with the Kittatinny. One great requisite of success with him 
is not to cut back the canes in spring, as they never furnish more blossoms than they 
can perfect in fruit. But thorough pinching back the previous season is of the 
greatest importance,”’ 

The popularity of varieties in New York varies with each season. Last year the 
Wilson was most popular ; this year the Dorchester was the favorite. 

Mr. Vick’s Flower Farm. 

James Vick’s flower farms at Rochester are more extensive than are generally 
known. For instance: The Verbena bed meaures three-quarters of anacre ; Asters, 
one and a-half acres, containing about 20 varieties in all colors; Phloxes embrace 
about two acres, with 20 varieties; Dahlias, two acres; Lilies, one acre ; Tuberoses, 
three-quarters of an acre. He has, we believe, three farms, numbering over 75 
acres. The visitors to the Saratoga Fair, last September, also the State Fair at 


_ Albany, in October, will remember the beautiful displays of flowers contributed by 


him, and the grand sweep of first premiums he made in every direction. 
The Wilder Grape. 

Reports from Western New York this season agree in saying, “ it is not excelled 

by any variety this year in health and fruitfulness.” 
Low Headed Trees. 

The tide of favorable opinion for heading fruit trees low for orchard culture, is now 
experiencing a revulsion. Orchardists, who cultivate their orchards, and are in the 
habit of ploughing or stirring the soil periodically, say low headed trees will not 
answer. It is impossible to approach near enough with the horse and implement, and 
hence the high standard methods of training will hardly be given*up. Low training 
will answer for garden culture, and for orchards where there is a good deal of hand 
labor. Apple and Peach trees must be trained high, but Pears, we believe, are best 
if grown on the pyramidal system, and this must be low to attain success. 

Will it do to set Small Fruits among Standard Fruit Trees ? 

Once for all, NO. Very many, anxious to economize their land, wish to grow 
strawberries on their land, while their trees are growing upward to bearing age. We 
only repeat what we have often said before, such a course will be either a sure loss 
to the trees, or a preventive of their successful. growth. No crop exhausts the soil 
so much as strawberries. The roots extract all the moisture from the soil, and the 
trees have no odds against a soil doubly full of myriads of little rootlets, sucking the 
life and food away from it. Blackberries are less exhausting than strawberries ; 
currants appear to have very little injurious effect, as their shade helps the soil to 
retain moisture sufficient for both. In general, no plant should be allowed to grow 
within three to four feet of a fruit tree, and when in bearing the trees will thrive best 
if they occupy the soil exclusively. 

Mulching. 
We would remind all gardeners and fruit ore that this month is the time for 


covering with mulch. One inch deep will be sufficient for strawberries. We usc 
from two to four tons to the acre. 
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Conover’s Colossal Asparagus. 


This variety sold last spring for 60 cents per bunch, or at the rate of $1,200 per 
acre. The earliest bunches came from Pennsylvania, and realized as high as 80 cents. 
We observe cultivators are preparing to plant largely of it for profit, one grower 
in Southern Delaware having already made preparations to put out 200,000 roots. 
Prices have fallen about one-half since spring, and plants are now quite cheap. 


Notes on Raspberries. 


Doolittle and Miami, both abundant bearers, we think leave nothing further to be 
desired in black caps. Should be planted about equally, for home use, and for mar- 
ket plant mostly Miami, as it is a week later and thus comes less in competition with 
Southern and Eastern berries. 

Of the red, Kirtland gave us our first berries ; an abundant crop of rather small, 
firm berries, of pleasant but not high flavor; canes perfectly hardy ; needs a deep, 
rich soil to give both cane and berry more size. 

Hornet gave us the largest berries ; very firm, but of second quality. Franconia 
and Brinckle’s Orange both productive and excellent. Fastollf very fine in quality ; 
runs terribly to suckers and yet makes but feeble canes.. Clark, quite productive ; 
very best in quality ; good size; too soft for distant marketing ; suckers quite too 
abundantly except where plants are in demand. The last five named must have win- 
ter protection, and are all much improved by heavy summer mulching. 

Catawissa will not stand a severe winter, and we have heretofore in the spring cut 
the canes to the ground (the roots never injure) and only had from it an autumn crop. 
In moist seasons we get a fair crop, but when too dry, very little. The canes came 
through the past winter without injury and have surprised and pleased us with a full 
crop of excellent fruit ; little tart, but very bright and free from any musky flavor, 
which injures some of the others. Hereafter we shall try, by giving slight winter 
protection, to get a summer crop and an occasional one in the autumn. 

Philadelphia is loaded with fruit as usual ; medium size ; second quality; too soft 
for distant marketing, but in quantity making up for all other defects. In five years 
with us it has never winter-killed, and never failed to be loaded down with fruit ; does 
not sucker badly. We think it is the berry for ‘*‘ the million.” 

Ellisdale after two years trial, and Ohio Everbearing after three years, we have 


thrown out as too unproductive to pay ground rent.—J. S. Stickney, in Western 
Farmer. 
Good Culture Pays. 


Mr. E. H. Skinner, in an address before the Northern Illinois Horticultural 
Society said that ‘‘ where I have laid out the most money in cultivation and manuring, 
I have realized the largest profit on the investment. Let me illustrate this: In the 
year 1862, I planted 86 rods of ground to strawberries, it being my first setting 
beyond a family supply. On this small plat I spent many days, hoeing, cultivating, 
and raking, making it as fine as a flower garden. All through the season, I really 
thought myself it would not pay, but I took great delight in having it look so nicely. 
The result was that I had over fifty-three bushels of extra large fruit, and it being a 
very dry season, I realized eight dollars per bushel for it, netting me over three 
hundred dollars above all labor expended, for the fruit on eighty-six rods, or little 
more than half an acre. This experiment induced me to plant four acres the next 
season, and I took the same pains in the setting out and the first hoeing, but after 
that I only gave good ordinary cultivation, and this field looked well; but I could 
see plainly in the spring following that the yield would not be equal to my first 
experiment. I am not able to give the exact expense of this four acres, but it was 
but little, if any, more than for the first-mentioned one-half acre. We picked one 
hundred and thirty bushels of fruit, the season being quite a favorable one. The 
crop sold for eight dollars per bushel, making a total of $1,040, or about $900 for 
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the crop net; $225 per acre in the last instance, and $600 in the first. Now, I 
would ask, which mode paid the best ? 

‘‘In the above estimate of expenses for the first half acre, I should have mentioned 
the cost of nine days’ work with team, hauling and applying water during the drouth. 
Artificial watering of the sfrawberry, or other small fruits, although expensive, will 
pay five hundred per cent on the outlay. The same principle and mode of cultivation 
will apply to the raspberry and all other small fruits. And if it pays to cultivate 
thoroughly in growing these fruits for commercial purposes, it pays equally well in 
growing them for home use. 

Asparagus. 

The Germantown Telegraph says:—‘*‘ We repeat our doubts that there is more 
than one kind of Asparagus. The more we hear of the cultivation of the mammoth 
—a size that we do not covet—the more clear-does it appear that it is the result of 
selecting the strong single roots for planting to begin with, and then plant them in 
trenches six to eight inches deep, well plied with manure at the sides of the row, and 
as the manured spires grow, fill in the soil, ete. As least, this is one way of getting 
the very largest we ever saw.” 

Our Leading Varieties of Peaches. 

The following are the leading varieties of peaches, as sold in our fruit markets. 
Among the most popular, and bringing the highest prices, is the Reeve’s Favorite, a 
very large and beautiful peach. 

Hale’s Early.—This peach is the first to ripen. The fruit is of medium size, nearly 
round, skin mottled red, flesh white, juicy, and high flavored, but rots badly. 

Troth’s Early Red.—This peach, which is small, round and red, is ready for the 
market about the time that Hale’s Early is nearly gone. 

Large Early York.—A variety known among growers by many names, among 
which are New Rareripe, Honest John, Walter’s Early, ete. The fruit is above 
medium ; skin whitish, dotted with red. Flesh white, very juicy, and good flavor. 
Season for them, the middle of August. 

Crawford’s Early.—It is of the yellow fleshed variety ; large, generally oblong, 
but variable as to shape. Skin yellow, with red cheek. The fruit juicy and slightly 
acid; freestone. 

Yellow Rare-ripe.—This variety, also freestone, ripens nearly at the same time as 
the Crawford’s Early, and is much esteemed for its flavor. The fruit is large, skin 
orange yellow, with rich red cheek. The flesh is yellow, but red at the stone. 

Oldmixon Free-stone.—This peach grows large, with a pale skin, flesh white, 
tender and very rich. 

Reeve’s Favorite.—An excellent variety, the fruit being large, the skin yellow, 
with red cheek. The flesh is a deep yellow, and red at the stone. The flavor is 
rich. 

Stump the World.—The flesh is white, red cheek and rich flavor. It closely 
resembles the Oldmixon Freestone. 

Crawford’s Late.—Many think this peach to be the best of any grown, not only 
for its beautiful appearance, but the richness of its flavor. The fruit is large, 
roundish, with shallow suture; the skin yellow, with dark red cheek. Ripens from 
the first to the last of September. 

Ward’s Late Free.—A fine white fleshed freestone peach. Skin white, with crim- 
son cheek ; flesh white, and slightly red at the stone, and excellent flavor. 

Smock.—This variety of freestone peach is well known for its productiveness and 
value as a market peach; also a favorite for pickling, preserving, ete. The 
fruit is oblong, skin light yellow, mottled with red. Flesh yellow, but red at stone. 
Season, last of September and first of October. 

Heath.—A cling-stone variety of delicious flavor, and which generally closes the 
season, coming to market as late as the middle of October. The fruit is large, 
oblong, skin whitish, but slightly tinged when ripened in exposed places. 
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Double Zinnias. 
These have been so vastly improved of late years, that a good full-blown one now 
is equal in size and regularity of petals to one of the miniature or bouquet dahlias. 


By the side of the double varieties, the older or single ones seem but little better 
than weeds. 


Soot as a Manure. 

Soot is as valuable as guano for fertilizing plants, containing a very large amount 
of ammonia. Dissolve twelve quarts of soot .in a hogshead of water, or in same pro- 
portion for less quantities, and it will be found an excellent liquid manure. Apply 
it to the soil near the plants, and not to the leaves. It would be worth trying 
upon pot plants for in-door culture, not oftener than two times a week. 

Sweet Williams. 

A number of ladies have found that when their Sweet Williams and Diadem 
Pinks (Dianthus), have been closely planted together, they will be beautifully varie- 
gated with all the finer tints that usually characterize the Dianthus. One cultivator, 
communicating his experience to the Rural New Yorker, states that he has produced 
some very fine Sweet William hybrids, grown from a stock planted in the center of 
a bed of Dianthus. ‘The beauty of both plants seems blended in one. ‘The plants 
partake generally of the nature of the Sweet William in foliage and growth; they 
also commenced to bloom earlier than the Dianthus planted at the same time. The 
flowers are almost all the colors of the Dianthus, and about fifty per cent are very 


large, extremely double, and marked the same as the Dianthus. The flowers are in 


clusters of three or four on a stalk of some length. They have also the fragrance of 
the Sweet William, which makes them very desirable for bouquets.’’ Doubtless, 


just as curious results may be obtained by anyone who will follow the same course 
of planting the two flowers among or near each other. 
Taking Care of Gladiolus Bulbs, 

To make a good display of Gladiolus during the summer and autumn, the bulbs 
should be planted at intervels of two or three weeks. Those planted first will,-of 
course, ripen first, and I have found that it does the bulbs no good to let them 
remain in the ground for any considerable time after the stems and leaves are dead. 
Many of the earliest planted are now ripe, and I am digging and drying the bulbs 
preparatory to placing them in their winter quarters. When one cultivates an 
extensive collection it is no easy task to keep each variety separate when digging, 
drying and storing. After trying several different methods, such as keeping in 
flower pots, bags and small boxes, I have adopted the following described style of 
boxes: Select boards one-half inch or more in thickness and a foot wide, cut into 
lengths of four or five feet ; then take common siding, six inches wide, and nail them 
around the wide board, which is to be the bottom of your box. Put one strip of sid 
ing lengthways through the center, and then divide the sides into small sections, 
using the same kinds of boards for partitions. In this way we can have ten to 
twenty boxes all attached, each holding six to twelve bulbs. Such cases are very 
convenient, for they can be taken into the garden, and as the bulbs are lifted each 
variety with the label dropped into one of the sections, and when the divisions are 
all full, the case can be carried into some out-house where the bulbs will dry without 
further trouble. The cases are set away for winter just as they came from the 
garden, and whenever a bulb of any particular variety is wanted, it can be found 
without difficulty, as the label should be placed on the top of the bulbs. In the 
spring the cases are carried out into the garden with the bulbs, and the labels in a 
convenient shape for using. By using such cases as described, I have been able to 
keep from one to two hundred sorts of Gladiolus without the least trouble in the way 


of their becoming mixed, or in lifting, drying or storing in the winter.—Rural New 
Yorker. 
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The Trailing Arbutus for Hanging Baskets. 

To those who may ever have experienced considerable difficulty in growing the 
Arbutus in hanging baskets, the following plan may prove a help, having been sug- 
gested by a reader of the Rural New Yorker, who was successful. For three suc- 
cessive seasons she beautified our little parlor with a hanging basket filled with 
forest plants, of which the trailing Arbutus formed the principal part. The basket 
was a home-made affair, fashioned of annealed wire and the skirts of a superannu- 
ated hoopskirt. Then early in April, as soon as the snow was gone, we gathered 
trailing Arbutus, partridge berry (Mitchella repens), winter green (Gaultheria pro- 
cumbens), ferns and moss, with sometimes a plant of the yellow-blossomed wild 
strawberry (Fragaria vesca). 

Having collected the plants the basket was first lined with soft moss and then 
filled with light forest mold. A strong root of fern was planted in the center, the 
other plants filled in, and the whole kept well watered. For many weeks the basket 
was kept gay and fragrant with the successive blooms of the Arbutus, and as they 
disappeared the delicate bells and bright scarlet berries of the Mitchella, nestling amid 
the rich foliage and soft moss, made a thing of beauty during the entire season. 
The slowly-uncoiling feathery fronds of the fern gave an exotic character to the 
whole, which greatly heightened the effect. 

The conditions observed were: Ist. To renew the materials of the basket every 
spring. 2d. To select plants with good roots, growing in light leaf mold, and, in 
ease of the Arbutus, to obtain plants plentifully filled with buds. This plant will 
not form buds in a hanging basket ; and, indeed, so far as my observation goes, it 
will only do so when growing over a rock. . Where acres of it were growing not one 
would have a bud or blossom except where there was a subcumbent rock within an 
inch or two of the surface. 3d. And quite as important as all the other items, the 
basket was kept well watered and in the shade. No sunshine was ever allowed to 


strike it, a cool situation near a north window being found the most favorable place 
for it. 


——_eo———_ 
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In response to the question whether trees in the west should be transplanted in 
the fall, Mr. J. B. Richardson, of Sheboygan Falls, Wis., answers no for his locality. 
In the Middle States it will do, but not in a bleak, cold, snowless country like this. 
But we do approve of taking up all kinds of deciduous trees (intended for spring 
planting) in the fall and burying them for the winter for various reasons. 

All half hardy, and even the most hardy, are more or less injured where left 
standing in the nursery over winter, by the many severe changes from warm to cold 
- sometimes half frozen to death; such trees taken from the nursery in the spring 
and planted, invariably half of them die or become sick, while those taken in the 
fall, while perfectly sound, and buried and planted in the spring, will every one grow 
and make a good growth. We speak from large experience, having practiced bury- 
ing trees of many sorts for at least twenty years, and the trial in all cases has proved 
most satisfactory. 

It is surprising to us that tree planters are so slow in adopting this practice, that 
so few obtain their trees from the nurseries in the fall, rather than defer it till 
spring. Certainly there is more time to make their selection and to prepare the 
soil for an orchard in the fall, and get the trees upon the ground ready at the earliest 
opportunity to plant them. 

0 not wait for an agent to come round, but go or send to the nursery, get your 
trees; two year old is the best age, they cost less and you can get more roots 
according to their size, and they invariably make the best formed trees for an 
orchard in this climate; bring them home, select a dry place in the garden or the 
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orchard plot, and for the first bundle of trees open a trench crosswise the intended 
mound, lay down and single out the trees in this cross trench (just the roots) and let 
the tops lay on the solid ground; then lay on a thin stick or lath, then cover this 
layer half under with fine earth, press down, and by doing this you will have opened 
another cross trench for another variety or bundle. Lay down in same manner, fill 
in with fine earth—same as before and so on until all are in, then dig a trench all 
around the trees and cover so that the roots will be under about two feet and the 
top six inches ; the main point in covering is to keep the tops from the sun. 

If the covering is with clean fine earth and well packed, so there shall be no air- 
holes, they are perfectly safe. Take all weeds and other rubbish entirely away, so 
there can be no danger of mice getting in, and your trees will come out as sound as 
when put in. 

All deciduous trees may be treated in the same manner, also grapes, raspberries, 
gooseberries, blackberries, currants, etc. It will more than pay the extra labor, for 
that is your insurance, that every plant you set is sound and uninjured by the severe 
changes during winter. This is not my advice alone, but you have it from every 
experienced nurseryman and orchardist in the Western States. 


Blue Glass fer Hot Houses. 


Robert Buist, Sr., of Philadelphia, endorses the blue glass theory from his own 
successful experience. In a communication to Tilton’s Journal of Horticulture, he 
says he “ applied a coating of Prussian blue paint, six inches wide, up the center of 
each row of panes ; the result was electric, and the plants asgumed their beautiful green 
color in a few days, and the trusses of bloom came to maturity in a few days.”” The 
glass houses had formerly been used to grow geraniums for bedding purposes, but 
they had lost their color every year about the first of April. Now they were com- 
pletely rejuvenated. 

Eugenie Ugin. 

All who possess orchard houses should procure a plant or two of this myrtle. It 
fruits profusely, and possesses the most delicious flavor imaginable. In general 
appearance it bears a close resemblance to the common myrtle (Myrtus communis). 
It may be propagated freely from cuttings of the young wood in a moderate heat.— 
Gardener’s Weekly. 

Sweet Violets. 


The Florist and Pomologist says: ‘‘ The sweet violets are among the most charm- 
ing little gems of the spring garden, and they will grow almost anywhere, provided 
they get pure air; but what they most delight in is a rich, deep, loam soil, with 
liberal soakings of manure water during the flowering season. The following are a 
few of the most distinct: King of Violets, an improvement on arborea, dark violet, a 

ood grower, free bloomer, and fit for green-house or out-door culture. Reine des 

iolettes, blush-white, very double and hardy, a free bloomer; will do either 
in-door or out, The Giant and Czar, if not the same, are very much alike; 
both have large flowers, with long stalks; which make them very valuable for either 
bouquets or vases. Rubra-plena, double red or copper color, very distinct, hardy and 
a free bloomer. Arborea alba, tree habit, pure white, one of the best for in-door 
cultivation, as it likes a little protection. Devoniensis, in bloom the whole season, 
and has a long flower stalk, which makes it valuable for gathering; is of a light 
violet color. Neapolitan, one of the most beautiful, second to none, remarkably 
sweet-scented, with charming pale-blue flowers. These are all worthy of general 
cultivation.” ; : 

Killing Blackberry Bushes. d 

One of the editors of the Rural New Yorker, in answer to the question how to 
kill blackberry vines, says: I have not only planted but killed out several acres of 
blackberry bushes during the last ten years, and have not found either a very 
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Fforticultural Notes. 


troublesome task. Last summer I destroyed a plantation by simply mowing off the 
plants and thoroughly plowing up the roots. Not a plant lived, nor has a sucker 
appeared this season; and I attribute my success more to the time of doing the work 
than to the manner or thoroughness. The time selected was immediately after 
gathering the fruit, ¢. ¢., the first of August. The plants were then growing vigor- 
ously, and the stems and roots immature, consequently the cutting and plowing was 
too much even for a blackberry. This simple method is almost equally as certain in 
destroying noxious plants of other species, but the time must be varied to corres- 
pond with the growth of the plant,-as some mature early and others late. Always 
select a time when the plants are making or just finishing their most vigorous growth. 


Grapes in Western New York. 


Mr. J. H. Babcock, at Lockport, New York, reports as follows: Hartford is the 
first for market. First shipment, August 3lst; September 14th, crop nearly all 
marketed at good prices. The crop will net five or six hundred dollars per acre. 
Delaware, a week or ten days later than Hartford. The foliage is considerably 
affected by the thrip, otherwise healthy. Fruit meets a ready sale. Concord is a 
full crop, and now ready to market. For a near market, there is much profit in this 
grape. But it is tender to handle long distances. 

Iona is apparently as late as Isabella, and whatever may be said of the high 
quality of its fruit. this is certainly not a variety for safe and profitable cultivation 
here. Adirondack is a fine table grape, but will never yield much profit as a market 
sort. Isabella makes close, compact burches, but cannot be recommended for 
general cultivation. 

Wilder promises to surpass all the black varieties as a market sort. Its bunches 
are as large as Concord, and much more showy and of better quality. It is an 
enormous bearer. I think it is producing for me at the rate of four tons per acre, 
and making a strong growth. Its period of ripening is a few days earlier than 
Concord. Its shipping qualities are equal to the Isabella. 

This is my third year of fruiting the Salem, and I am more pleased with it than 
ever before. Among red grapes this surpasses all others that | grow. It makes a 
good bunch. The berry is large and very showy, and my whole crop is fit for market 
September 12th. They are already in the Buffalo market, and a dealer says, * they 
are giving better satisfaction than any variety in the market.” 

Rogers No, 15 is bearing a good crop and for keeping in winter this is probably 


not surpassed. Rogers No. 3 is nearly or quite as early as Hartford, and may prove 
a valuable sort for market. 


Examining Winter Pears. 


Make a point of regularly examining every week all the choice kinds of fruits that 
may be approahing ripeness or which are found not to be keeping well, so that every- 
thing may be used at the proper time, for the finest pears are worthless enough if 
allowed to become over-ripe before being used, and the same is the case with many 
varieties of apples. Also look over the whole stock as often as time can be spared, 
removing any fruit that exhibits symptoms of decay, and put them aside for imme- 
diate use. Any of the choicer kinds of pears that do not ripen properly in the fruit 
room, should be removed to a warm, dry room for a few days. This will be found 
to greatly improve them. Keep the fruit as dry-and cool as possible, and if the 
frost is excluded, the fruit-room can hardly be too cool when the object is to preserve 
the fruit plump and sound for a long time.—Rural Home, 











New Publications. 


New Publications. 
Iowa Horticultural Report, 1870, 
Contains 140 pages, with following list of topics: Fruit Reports from District Com- 
mittees ; Care of Orchards, by H. C. Raymond; Harly Richmond Cherry, by J. L. 
Budd; Iowa Hedge Growing Apples, KE. H. Calkins; Insects, D. Kriddelbaugh ; 
Forest Trees, by Suel Foster; List of Fruits for General Cultivation ; Revision of 
Apple List; The Effect of Soils upon Fruit Trees, by R. P. Speer; Landscape 
Gardening for Farmers, by D. W. Adams. The officers are: President, James 
Matthews, Knoxville, Iowa; Vice-President, Suel Foster, Muscatine, Iowa; Secre- 
tary. D. W. Adams, Wankon, Iowa; Treasurer, David Leonard, Burlington, Lowa. 
The Ohio State Horticultural Society’s Report, 1870, 
Contains 78 pages, with Reports of the Summer Meeting of the Society at Berlin 
and Vermillion; Fruits at the Ohio State Fair in Springfield; Annual Meeting of 
the Society at Urbana. Among incidental topies of interest is a paper on ‘ Experi- 
ments in Clovering Vineyards,” by Chas. B. Summers, of Vermillion; ‘Aesthetic 
Horticulture,” by F. R. Elliott; ‘‘ The Farmer’s Garden,” “The Vine and its Cul- 
ture,” by G. W. Campbell; ‘“‘ Ornamental Shrubs ;” ‘Value of Fruit Products of 
Ohio.’’ The officers are: President, Dr. J. A. Warder, Cincinnati, O.; Vice-Pres- 
ident, G. W. Campbell, Delaware, O.; Secretary, M. B. Batecham, Painesville, O. ; 
Treasurer, Dr. J. W. Dunham, Collamer, O. 
Wisconsin State Horticultural Society’s Report, 1870 and 1871. 

We are glad to find so creditable a volume, full of interesting subjects, bearing 
evidence of enterprise on the part of Secretary, officers and essayists, who have con- 
tributed to the interest of the meetings. Besides reports of Sessions of the Society, 
there are thirty valuable papers contributed by various members, and all of good 
practical moment. The volume contains 200 pages. The officers are: President, J. 
S. Stickney, Wamoston; Vice-President, A. G. Tuttle, Baraboo; Recording Secre- 
tary, O. S. Willey, Madison; Corresponding Secretary, Geo. E. Morrow, Madison ; 
Treasurer, George A. Mason, Madison. 

Transactions Illinois State Horticultural Society, 1870, 
Contains upwards of 350 pages, and very neatly hound and printed. Besides reports 
of Committees and addresses of the President, there is a large fund of valuable in- 
formation elicited from the discussions. The system of classification of the State 
into districts is a very convenient one, the value of which becomes apparent, particu- 
larly when the reports are received from the designated correspondents. In this vol- 
ume all these reports are of great interest, usually free from dry, tedious details. We 
observe also a good tendency to throw in gratuitous suggestions as to culture, propa- 
gation, ete. Among the papers worthy of special notice, is that of D. B. Wier, on 
“The Vine;’’ Robert Douglass, on ‘‘ Evergreens for the Prairies ;” O. B. Galusha, 
on “ Pears;” Arthur Bryant, Sr., on ‘‘ Forest Trees ;”’ ‘‘ Birds Beneficial and Inju- 
rious to Horticulture,” by Dr. J. W. Velie; A. M. Brown, on “ Packing Fruit for 
Market ;” Jonathan Periam, on ‘Economic Gardening ;” Jno. Tunnell, ‘‘ Osage 
Hedges ;”’ and various others, on Small Fruits. The entire volume is replete with 
useful and interesting information, and will be found very cheap at the price of mem- 
bership, only a dollar. Officers for 1871: President, Arthur Bryant, Sr., Prince- 
ton, Illinois; Secretary, O. B. Galusha, Morris, Illinois; Treasurer, Jonathan Hug- 
gins, Woodburn, Illinois. 
Radclyffe’s New Catalogue of Bulbs. 

The new Autumn Catalogue of Dick Radclyffe & Co., 129 High Holborn, W.C., 
London, England, contains 68 pages of closely printed and richly illustrated horti- 
cultural matter. It is one of the most useful of all the foreign catalogues we have 
yet seen, and is embellished with many ornamental designs for household floral 
decorations. The American trade will be interested in it. 





852 Editorial Notices. 


Riverside, in 1871, 
Is a descriptive pamphlet of 60 pages, freely illustrated with engravings, and con- 
taining literary matter respecting the progress of the Riverside Park, near Chicago, 
Illinois. In one of the numbers of Tuk Horticutturist, for 1870, we gave several 
illustrations of prominent buildings in this rapidly-growing suburb of the “ Garden 
City,” and stated that we believed it to be the most successful and best laid-out 
private park in the country. The pamphlet will inform everyone how it has been so 
successfully managed. Published by L. W. Murray, Chicago, Ill. 


New Catalogues. 

Among the newer Catalogues of special excellence is that of Hoopes Bros., and 
Tnomas, of Westchester. Pa., and containing a very fine illustrated description of 
ornamental trees and shrubs, very neatly printed, and valuable for reference. George 
Baker, of Toledo, O., also issues an illustrated catalogue of 60 pages, containing 16 
full page engravings. 

Nursery Agencies. 

Of all that were started several years since, we believe only two now remain with 
permanent business, viz.: Wood & Hall, Geneva, N. Y.; Geo. T. Fish, Rochester, 
N.Y. Both of these are enterprising business men, and conduct their business in 
an honorable manner, and, we think, have thus far proved satisfactory in every respect 
to the public. We are glad to have the poor weeded out, and the good well patronized. 


Editorial Notices. 
Reduction of Terms. ps 

We renew our offer of three months on trial, for 30 cents, to any address ; cannot 
our readers induce their friends to try it? Surely there are a goodly number that 
will be entertained with it at this low price. To all new subscribers for 1872, the 
balance of this year is given free. 

Hereafter our subscription will be but $2 per annum to all remitting us strictly in 
advance, 2. e., within 30 days of the commencement of each subscriber's year. After 
that date, they remain as before, viz., $2.50. This offer of a reduction by us of 50 
cents, or 20 per cent., is really equivalent toa premium to our subseribers for prompt 
remittances and renewals. $2 is a good, even price, and no one can hesitate to give 
it for a good, first-class magazine of worthy character. 

Notice, also, that our Club Terms are reduced ; two copies, only $1.75 each; three 
copies, only $1.67 each; five copies, only $1.50 each; ten copies, only $1 each; Are 
not these terms cheap? Now, bring in the clubs, strong and fast. 


Premium, 
To any subscriber, old or new, enclosing his subscription of $2, between now and 
February Ist, and desiring Premium Package of Flower Seeds’ of the Diadem Pink, 
the same will be given free on receipt of postage stamp. 


New Books, 
Attention is called to the advertisements of new books, especially Forest Trees, by 
Arthur Bryant sen., and ‘‘ Daisy Eyebright’s” book, Every Woman her own: Flower 
Gardener. Published at office of Tae Horticuttrurist. Our Illustrated Cata- 


logue of Rural Books, now ready, is the handsomest and most complete ever pub- 
lished. Send 5c. stamp for it. 


Club List of 100 Papers, 
This Subscription Agency will be found very convenient and economical for every- 
one who takes two or more papers. See advertisement. 
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